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had been lost. With an able poet, Calzabigi,!
as librettist, he produced Orfeo ed Euridice
(1762), and Alceste (1767, Vienna), to which
he brought increasing dramatic power and
consistently expressive music, and raised the
orchestra to a more important place, one of
real co-operation. In 1774 Gluck's Iphigenie
en Aulide was produced in Paris. There en-
sued the famous conflict between the factions
Gluckists and Piccinists, ending in Gluck's
triumph, acknowledged by Piccini, in his
opera Iphigenie en Tauride, set by both com-
posers, Gluck in 1778 and Piccinni in 1781.

Italian operas continued in the latter half of
the 18th century to pour forth the opera
seria in its extreme form of formality and os-
tentation, with little musical or dramatic dig-
nity. The first half of the igth century was
dominated by Rossini (1792-1868), a prolific,
versatile writer, who, however, chose to
dazzle with technical genius and superficial
brilliance rather than to impress by display of
great musical or dramatic gifts. His Guillaume
Tell (1829) was his least affected work, one of
much genuine worth. Donizetti (1797-1848)
in tragic mood, with about 65 operas, and
the poetic Bellini (1801-35) mirrored some-
what feebly Rossini's strength in the prevail-
ing type of opera that was soon to undergo
changes.

The genius of Verdi (1813-1901) manifested
itself through three successively growing styles,
the first ending about 1850, the second ten years
later. His first series, beginning with Oberto
(1838), included some 15 works, which, though
following beaten paths, still showed an indi-
vidual impress. After a trip to London and
Paris, the result of wider contacts became ap-
parent in Rigoktto (1851, Venice), II Trovatore
(1853, Rome) and La Traviata (1853, Venice),
the last bringing bim international renown. In-
fluenced by Wagner though not servilely copy-
ing him, he produced the more solid operatic
structures, Aida (1871), Otello (1887), and
Falstaff (1893). The last, finished in his
eightieth year, put Verdi in the first rank of
opera composers. Verdi's great melodic gift,
sincere purpose, dramatic sense and orchestral
instinct combined to produce his remarkable
series of operas during a half century. The in-
fluence of Verdi is seen in a series of successors
who, while not reaching his heights, have made
certain notable contributions, especially the
'veristic* composers to whom realism meant
much. Two of the ablest were Puccini (1858-
1924), with La Tosca and Madame Butterfly
and Mascagni (1863-1945/2 with Cavalleria

Rusticana.    Wolf   Ferrari   (1876-      )   in
Jewels of the Madonna is also 'veristic.'

In France the ballet was the forerunner of
opera. The first French opera to be publicly
given in Paris was Cambert and Perrin's
Pomone. Lully's expansion of the overture
into a three-part structure and his fusion of
the Italian and French styles, as well as the
development of ensemble climaxes, were im-
portant contributions; partly accounting for
bis great vogue. By 1700 Lully's works were
still typical on the serious side, but there was
increased interest in lighter entertainment,
the ballet and the early form of ope"ra comique.
The Gluck-Puccini debate intervened before
ope*ra comique was developed into its later,
more brilliant examples. The transition to
grand opera proper was accomplished gradual-
ly by the adopting of accompanied recitative
and concerted finales, producing works es-
sentially French yet borrowing features from
both Italian and German. Cherubim (1760-
1842), an Italian, spent over fifty years in
Paris, from 1780 to 1810 devoting much time
to opera. Greater dignity of treatment and
orchestral richness entered his works with in-
creased dramatic effect. French grand opera
required five acts, elaborate ballets in the
second and fourth, no spoken dialogue nor
bare recitative, but orchestral accompaniment
throughout. Spontini is called the last of the
classical operatic writers. His works abounded
in heavy orchestration and vocal difficulties,
and ran to great length, anticipating Meyer-
beer and Wagner.

Meyerbeer (1791-1864) came early under
Italian and later under German Influence. To
German harmonic solidity he added a facile
Italian melodiousness and French rhythmic
grace. Les Huguenots (1836, Paris) and Le
Prophete (completed 1843, produced 1849)
are foremost. With him the effective, not the
ideal, ruled. To the prolific dramatist Scribe,
his librettist, he owed much.

HaleVy (1799-1862) in La Juive (1835,
Paris) reflected Meyerbeer's influence. Thom-
as (1811-96) started with a series of operas
comiques, but evolved more enduring works in
Mignon (1866) and the grand operas Eamlei
(1868) and Francesca de Rimini (1882),
modern in conception and execution. In
Gounod's (i8r8-93), Fattst (1859) an^ Romeo
et Juliette (1867) the romantic element is evi-
dent.

Bizet (1838-75) adapted leading motives to
excellent purpose in his brilliant Carmen
(1875), a wor^ vitally alive to-day. Char-